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drafting of statutes there is at the close a strong plea that provision 
be made for expert draftmanship in law-making, a step which the Iowa 
assembly has thus far refused to take. 

To the credit of the authors it should be said that the volume as a 
whole should make attractive and interesting reading for a large con- 
stituency in the state which fostered its production. Technical terms 
are carefully and clearly explained, and there is nothing in the book 
that any citizen with a reasonable degree of intelligence and industry 
could not comprehend. The volume should prove exceptionally use- 
ful to inexperienced members of future legislatures, and merits a wide 
distribution among such individuals in other states than Iowa. 

In general the conclusions which are reached are sound. They repre- 
sent the accumulated wisdom and experience of those who have been 
concerned with the constitutional, technical, and procedural aspects of 
legislation; though it can hardly be said that profundity and originality 
are features of the work. In a day when the functions and principles 
of sound legislation are so widely abused or ignored, it is disappoint- 
ing that a work of this magnitude should have omitted their consid- 
eration, and a study of the extent to which they have been recognized 
or perverted in Iowa. A sorry awakening will some day be due the 
commonwealth which perfects the technical and procedural phases 
incidental to statute law-making unless there is at the same time a 
vigorous effort to search out and establish in statute law-making those 
principles which will enable legislation to function properly when in 
force. Far too large a proportion of our law-makers and of our citizens 
are as ignorant, if not more so, in respect to these matters as they are 
of the mechanics of statute law-making. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the achievement of the Iowa investi- 
gators will stimulate studies of similar character and dignity in other 
states. Statute Law-Making in Iowa has set a high standard and will 
be an invaluable aid in the prosecution of like enterprises. 

Russell McCulloch Story. 
University of Illinois. 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. A Study of the Trade, 
Land Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism Culminat- 
ing in the American Revolution. By Clarence W. Alvord. 
Two volumes. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1917. Pp. 358, 396.) 

In 1908 the Justin Winsor prize of the American Historical Associ- 
ation was awarded to Mr. Clarence E. Carter for a monograph entitled 
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"Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774." In later years 
Mr. Carter and Professor Alvord collaborated in the publication, in 
the Illinois Historical Collections, of two volumes of important British 
documents relating to the Illinois country in the period 1763-1767. 
Finally, Professor Alvord has given us a mature study of British policy 
in the Mississippi Valley as a whole in the years 1763-1774. 

The present work is wisely planned and well executed. The author 
has resisted the temptation to fill pages ostensibly devoted to British 
policy with matter pertaining essentially to general American history 
or to local western history. He sets out to describe the tortuous deal- 
ings of the successive ministries at London with the affairs of the Amer- 
ican West, and he holds faithfully to this task. Furthermore, the book 
is based largely upon painstaking use of manuscript material, much of 
it here laid under contribution for the first time. The Lansdowne 
and Dartmouth manuscripts, in particular, have yielded richly. Abso- 
lute exhaustiveness is not avowed. But there is small reason to sup- 
pose that further documents of importance will be brought to light. 

Professor Alvord's volumes will prove of interest to at least four 
groups of persons. Students of the history and problems of colonial 
administration will find in them a detailed treatise on a chapter of 
vacillating but singularly fruitful British colonial experimentation. 
Persons interested in British political history will find a reasonably 
full and discerning analysis of the party and factional politics of the 
epoch of the breakdown of Whig domination. Persons who seek 
a corrective on that treatment of pre-Revolutionary American history 
which fixes the attention upon the performances of the ' 'madding crowd" 
of New York and Boston, to the exclusion of things transmontane, 
will find it here. Plans for the West, Professor Alvord maintains, 
rather than plans for the East, formed in the period in hand the "warp 
and woof" of British imperial policy; and the book is chiefly notable 
for its stress upon this contention. Finally, for students of western 
history the work has much illuminating interpretation. 

The conclusions to which Professor Alvord comes concerning the 
British colonial politics of the period, though in no wise startling, are 
of interest. No one has supposed that the ministries of Bute, Gren- 
ville, and most of their successors to 1775 were capable of framing and 
enforcing an enlightened and consistent plan of action in the least 
known part of the American dominion. Professor Alvord, however, 
goes so far as to maintain that the controversies relating to American 
affairs were shaped almost entirely by prejudices and factional inter- 
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ests and involved little or no trace of principle. Only at the hands of 
Chatham and his idealist supporters, he says, did the conception of 
empire find expression in terms other than those of sordidness and pet- 
tiness. It is therefore a drab picture that he feels compelled to paint, 
and the reader comes off with impression confirmed that the British 
loss of the American possessions was the penalty of stupidity fairly 
incredible. 

The positions taken are buttressed impressively with documentary 
citations; and there are two extensive bibliographies — one on general 
lines, the other bringing together for the first time sixty-five titles re- 
lating to the "pamphlet warfare" waged in England in 1759-1763 upon 
the question of the cessions in America to be demanded of France at 
the close of the Seven Years' War. The author's style is satisfactory, 
though lacking in elements of distinction. 

Frederic Austin Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Jeffersonian Democracy in New England. By William A. Robin- 
son, Ph.D. (New Haven: Yale University Press- 1916. Pp. 
vi, 170.) 

Professor Robinson's essay, evidently begun as a doctoral disser- 
tation, won the John Addison Porter Prize given in 1913 by Yale 
University. It is exactly what it purports to be — an essay, admir- 
able in form, logical in arrangement, but necessarily limited in scope. 
Beginning with a chapter on the political conditions in New England 
from 1789 to 1797, the growth of republicanism from being a matter 
of opinion to forming the basis of definite party organization, the 
Federalist reaction from 1808 to 1815, and the development of "the 
party basis," are taken up in successive chapters. Then follows a 
brief treatment of "republicanism and religious liberty," a few pages 
on "the national significance of New England republicanism," and an 
appendix on "party distribution" with eight illuminating maps. A 
critical bibliography and a good index supply the apparatus for making 
the book especially usable. 

The essay certainly has its place in the political history of the United 
States, for as Professor Robinson states in his preface: "The New 
England branch of Thomas Jefferson's party had certain disadvantages. 
Its opponent was the party of wealth and culture whose members 
wrote the great controversial papers, delivered the memorable orations, 



